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Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago as second-class matter. 


A NEW ROOFING TILE 


CONTENTS WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES —_ 
EDITORIAL: ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF 
Prospects for a Successful Building Season — The Tarsney Act NOW ON THE MARKET 
Being made of stiff clay with metal dies under a pressure of fifty ions, it is ‘both 
OBSERVATIONS AND COMPARISONS OF EUROPEAN . THEA- exceedingly light and dense, and will not meet up nor flake off under the 


By J, E. O, Pridmore, Architect. ‘ 
A NEW METHOD OF COMPUTING THE BENDING MOMENTS 


THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO. 


LIMA, OHIO, U. S.A. 


By James R. Willett. ~ 

By Alfred W. Cross and H. B. Creswell. 
OFFICE PRACTICE REGARDING HOURS AND VACATIONS 34 

By Normand S..Patton, Architect. 

By Morris R. Ebersole. THE PERFECT 
PAINTS tit WINDOW FASTENER... 
ASSOCIATION NOTES: 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND. BRONZE AND 
‘MONUMENTAL BRONZE STATUARY 


"CHICAGO 


HIGH-GRADE ELECTRIC AND HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


FOR SALE. 


’ Two passenger and one freight, Hale, roo- 


PITKIN’S 


Advance News’ 


foot travel elevators ; vertical cylinders; INDICATING | 
condition so one I 14 by 14 Duplex 
Delamater pump. Apply at of — Chances to Sell 
| FOR PRESERVING AND 
Co., | BeauTIFYING. PAI NT PLANS, FIXTURES, 
| We will be pleased to send a handsome MACHINERY, 


hoto-Engraving, 
hotogravure 
Reproductions.| 


color-card, appropriately framed in Flemish May be secured with 
oak, to architects-on application. thoroughness, and 


Ceo. W. Pitkin Co. 


THE PRESS OES | 
ROBERT AND LINN LUCE, 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


_ ‘Station CHICAGO, 


Pike Bidg., CINCINNATI. 


| Place, NEW YORK. 68 Devonshire S,, BOSTON 


Cooper Bldg , DENVER. 
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THE DAY HAS PASSED when ventilation was regarded as a 


. oe luxury. To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance 

‘ of health and mental activity. Improvement in methods has been 

—§ largely the result of employing positive means —the fan blower — 

4 to produce positive results. 

<2 With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is — where it is 

G wanted, not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at 

A: ; a central point, without danger of leakage or freezing, and the 
a | temperature is automatically controlled. 

a B. F * STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO ~ PHILADELPHIA ~ LONDON 


: 318 


Imitated 
but never equaled, 


| TAYLOR 
i= OLD 
STYLE 
ROOFING 
TIN 


Made only by 
eee “SAFE FILING OF PLANS.” 


COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


Established 1810 
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Westinghouse 


Gas Engines 


Westinghouse Three-Cylinder Gas Engine Generating Set 


Owing to their efficient, noiseless and smooth 
operation, are universally conceded to be the best 
for isolated plant light and power service. 


For “Gas Engine’ Catalogue address nearest office of 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Pittsburg. Chicago. Detroit. 
Engineers 


Who sell the product of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co., 


Pittsburg. Designers and Builders of Chicago. 


Steam Engines, Gas Engines, St Turbines, 
Mechanical Stokers. 


Westinghouse 
Multipolar Motors 


Westinghouse Multipolar Motor Driving Blower. 

Space prohibits stating the many economical 
advantages of electric drive with Westinghouse 
Multipolars. They are adaptable to any local _ 
conditions. When and wherever power is wanted 
it is ready. ri 

Circular 1042 tells more 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


WINKLE TERRA GoTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: , 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — 


Werks: CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


Established 1863 Incorporated. 1903 


KAESTNER 


BUILDERS OF 


For PASSENGER and 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


ANY CAPACITY 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


241-261 So. Jeftetson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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The 
IS CAST IN RELIEF ON EVERY PIECE OF THE 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


That has received the highest awards at all World's Fairs and Expositions 


The guarantee which this name carries 
with it is absolute and a perfect assur- 
ance against the annoyances inseparable 
from the use of inferior and non-guaran- 
teed brands. 

It is essential to perfect sanitation that 
all sanitary equipment such as Bathtubs, 
Lavatories, Water Closets, etc., have a 
surface that is hard and absolutely non- 
porous. 


| “Standard” PORCELAIN 


ENAMEL provides these features in 
the highest possible degree, combining 
the daintiness and purity of china with the 
strength and durability of iron. 


Book of Modern Bathrooms showing 
@ series of designs, together with de- 
scriptions and prices, mailed free on 
application. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., 


PITTSBURGH,. PA. 


PORCELITE 


That has stood the test of ten years’ 
' wear and retained its durability, 

permanent high gloss, and has not 
checked or cracked. :: 


Interior Woodwork 
Plastered Walls 
Brickwork, Metals 


Paint with 


PORCELITE 


| The Thomson 
Wood Finishing Co. 
Varnish, Enamel and Wood Filler 
Manufacturers 
Inventors and Sole Makers 


Office, 115 N. Fourth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2 


| | Is the Only Enamel Paint. 


Brains | 


‘Must be mixed with house paints as 
well as with artists’ colors to pro- 
duce effective results, 


Zinc White 


Is the ‘‘brains’’ of paints. Its 
presence, in liberal proportion, | 
makes all the difference between 
the beautiful and the commonplace, 
the durable and the transient. 


FREE— Our Practical Pamphlets: 
‘*The Paint Question,’’ 
‘*Paints in Architecture,’’ 
‘* Specifications for Architects,’’ 
‘*Prench Government Decrees.’’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS J. MILLET 


(Successor to HEALY 6 MILLET) 


Interior Decorator 


‘151 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Leaded Glass. Glass Mosaic. Frescoing 


Sidewalk 


CONCRETE REFRACTING LENS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Brown Bros, Mig. Co. 


Established in 1860 


Main Office and Factory : 

Twenty-second Street and Campbell Avenue 
Telephone, Canal 115 

Branch Office—N. W. Cor. Jackson Boul. and Clinton St. 
Telephone, Main 4085 


Chicago 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisera. 
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ee he Millar Gas Machine TEL, HARRISON 3652 
i SAFE, DURABLE, AUTOMATIC LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
: Simple In Construction Economical In Operation || cemerenies. PRIVATE ESTATES, SUB- 
APPROVED BY ALL INSURANCE COMPANIES : CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED : 
re THE MILLAR-GANTZ CO. 1532 MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 
DIXON, ILL. 
THE CHEAPEST GOODS see 


Do not always cost the least. x 


Peerless | 
Mortar Golors' 


_ Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable. R 
THEIR ULTIMATE COST IS THEREFORE THE LOWEST. 


KA 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN SIDEWALK LIGHT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 4 


Concrete and Hyatt Sidewalk, Floor and Skylight Work, 


AND ALL KINDS OF IRONWORK. 
Coal-Hole Covers of every description always on hand. 


Tel. Monroe 643. 156-158 West Ohio St., CHICACO. 


Berger's Metal Ceilings 


BES Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and 
Abe command the admiration of all. They can be 
ae used in all classes of buildings, are easy to 
a apply, and highly ornamental. They don’t 
ee shrink, crack, get water-soaked, or fall off. 
rst They are safe ‘and sanitary. Their durability 
SIS makes them the most economical ceilings in 
existence. Our “Classified Designs’’ embrace 
a variety of styles, and there is no building 
that we can not match in its style of archi- 
tecture. Sénd for our booklet ‘‘A New Idea 
in Metal Ceilings’’—'tis free. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
2 Eastern Branch, 210 E. 234 St., N. Y. ; 
Western Branch, 19-21 S. Main St,, St.Louls,Mo. §| Put into the White House By the U. S. Government. W. W. ABBOTT, 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Hardwood MATS AND PASSEPARTOUTS | 
Floors 


Wood Carpets, 


458 255 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


Send for book of designs.) Patent Sewer-Gas and Backwater Trap 


ecoscnemainy _ For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. REPRESENTING 


A. SANDERSON & Sons, oF LONDON. 


Missouri Trust Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. W ALL PAPERS | 


¥ American Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
TOTAL Chicago Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
ini Cleveland Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. : ] 
ndlay Hydraulic Press Bric On, ndlay an oledo, 4 
oe, Illinois Hydraulic Press Brick Co., | St. Louis, Mo.| ~~ GRASS CLOTH 
: CAPACITY, es Hydraulic Press Brick Co., - Kansas City, Mo. 
elley Brick Tile Co., est Superior, Wis. | 
Menomonie Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Finest Stock of Foreign Wall Papers in U.S. ~ * 
300 000 00 New York Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Rochester, N. Y. , 
Ohio Press Brick Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
Omaha Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Omaha, Neb. ; 
BRICKS Union Press Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo. 26 E 22d St New York 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Washington, D.C. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Electric Signals 


FOR PASSENGER ELEVATORS 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Elevator Supply and Repair Co. 


34 W. Monroe Street, 
Tel. Main 1741 CHICAGO 


136 Liberty Street, 


MATIO 
FOR INFOR N ABOUT YORE 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 


A necessity In office buildings and hotels, 
_ write to the sole makers, 


WANTED 


A line of medium and low priced wood 


mantels for 1903, by the largest distributers 
THE CUTLER M’F’G CO., Rochester, N. Y. in the world. Address Advertiser, 


Tue HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 


“WHATEVER 
IS WORTH 
BOING AT ALL We de 
IS WORTH - 
DOING WELL.” & Monroe st. | Embossers 
cHicaco. | Blank Book Makers 
Telephone 555 Binding. 
THIS JOURNAL as a fair of ot wait Rush Work a 
 « Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of our grade Fae Specialty. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


A first-class superintendent with years of 
practical experience upon all classes of city 
work, especially large constructions, wishes 
to be ‘placed i in communication with architect 
or builder requiring such services. He is 
fully recommended by this office. Address 

Superintendent, care Inland Architect. 


Florida and 
New Orleans 


via 


Queen & Crescent Route 
Southern Railway 


and connecting lines . 


Through Pullman service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Louisville, daily except 
Sunday; Detroit and Toledo, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday; to St. Augustine 


without change. 
FROM CINCINNATI 
3 Trains to Florida, 8:30 a.m., 8:05 p.m., 9:15 p.m. 
2 Trains to New Orleans, 8:05 p.m., 8:30 a.m. 


Route to Florida either via Chattanooga, 
Atlanta or Jacksonville; or via Asheville 
and Savannah. 


Write for rates and printed matter. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., ° 


CINCINNATI 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


As laid by us in the Ladies’ 
Room, Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia. 


Noiseless, non-slippery, water- 
proof, sanitary, durable. A perfect 
floor for offices, banking -rooms, 
courthouses,schoolrooms, libraries, 

* hospital wards, cafes, bathrooms, 
billiard rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on wood, 
stone or iron. Call or write. 


NEW YORK BELTING 
& PACKING CO., Ltd. 


+ 25 Park Place 

Street 

Baltis timore Rubber Co. 
1o1 Hopkins Place 

+ 411 North 3d Street 
11 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA é 
BALTIMORE , 


St. Louis 
SAN FRANCISCO. . 


The B. & S. iding Gate Co. 
19 to 21 Tower Street, U: 
Ena. | St. Martin's Lane, 


Please mention THE INLAND: ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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on shingles are produced with Shingle- 

tint, which is a scientific combination of 
linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote and the 
necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, 
Shingletint is conspicuous not only for its 
superiority but because it can be called for by 
its distinctive name, thus offering the con- 
sumer protection against inferior goods offered 
for the same purpose, 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth 
while to ignore the ‘just as good” argument 
and insist upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature 
sent free upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd., 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati SanjFrancisco 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


e JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary aircock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade-Mark. 

NEW YORK. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


4 most artistic and durable color effects 


CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Avoid Extremes of Heat and Cold 


THE POWERS SYSTEM 
Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus in Schools, Churches, 


A Profitable 
Way to see 
The West 


is to join one of the personally 
conducted California excursions 
of the Santa Fe Route. 


Congenial companions are as- 
sured. 


Se conductors relieve you 
of all care and contribute ma- 
terially to your enjoyment. 


No extra charge. 
Inquire of 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
rog Adams Street, Chicago. 


Residences, Office Buildings, etc. © 
Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. boat 
Successfully applied to the control of heat in RAILWAY CARS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
i The Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
i 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 224 Franklin Street, Boston. -— 
GIANT’’ METAL SASH CHAIN 
Has not been equaled in 
" quality in 20 years. Dura- 
bility guaranteed. The 

E bronze costs 40 per cent 
more than any other Sash 
Full tine of Sash and Cable 
if i Chains, Sash Pulleys and WILL HAVE USH FOR THE CHICAGO 


AS MANUFACTURED BY 


A y WRITE FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOGUE. 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, INCHES, OF THD 
ALTON’s ENGINEDR. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL. US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO . 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GHST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 


Guo. J. CHARLTON, 
PaSsEnGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Link Belt Machiney Co.. 36 & Co VI 
Architectural Views. Supplies 
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Chicage Press Plumbers’ Fittings. The Westinghouse Machine 
ne Hydraulic Press ‘a Kinnear Mfg. Co............ Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Vv Steam Fittings 
mins Press yx Yantacaw Mfg. Co.......... 36 | ‘The H.0.ShepardCo...... VII 
Kansas City Hydraulic Press Fireproofin Loops. 2 
Ix National Co. XIV "Baltimore & Ohio R. R Church, Kerr , 
Hydraulic Press Pioneer Fireproofing Co.. XIV Iv 
Hydraulic Press Floor Polish. Steel Rolling Doors. 
St. ix Butcher Polish Co ........... XV Chicago, , Milwaukee & St. Kinnear Mfg. x 
Gas Engines. Deleware, Lackawanna & Steel Rolling Sh 
Brick (Enameled). Westingh olling Shutters. 
ouse, Church, Kerr XIV Ki fg. Co...... 
Brick (Ornamental). Westinghouse Machine Grand Trunk Lines ........ IX | Steel Shutters. 
Chica; Hydraulic Press =| £Co..... Iv Illinois Central......... ... XIV American Sidewalk Light Co. IX 
Gr The Lake Shore Route ..... XVI Kinnear Mfg. Co ........... x 
“Press Waddell Monon and C. H. & D. Route xI Fe 
IX Missouri Pacific R’y........ VIII | Stokers 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co... IX | Hardware. New York Central RR... IV Westinghouse, Church, Kerr oe 
Press The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. XVI Queen & Crescent Route.... VII 
Ix Heatin Rio Grande & Western..... VI Westinghouse Machine 
Brick Co. Ix Heating and Ventilating Wisconsin Central.... ..... xv The Powers Regulator Co... VIII 
Omaha Hydraulic Press Buffalo Forge Co............ xIII 
1x Pierce, Butler & Pierce..... xvi Terra Cotta. 
Builders’ Hardware. Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. Roofing Tile. Il 
Orr & Lockett............... XVI | Hollow Block. ational Tile Roofing Co... u Winkle Terra Cotta Co..... IV = 
The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. XVI National Fireproofing Co.. 36 Roofing Tin. Tile (Rubber). 
Builders’ Sundries. Ice and Refrigerating N. & G. Taylor Co....... & Pack- 
Building Papers. The Westinghouse Machine Pete: 
Sanitary Appliances. Valves (Steam). 
French, S. H., & Co........ VI Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Vv VII, XIV 
Clothes Dryers. ee Sash Cords and Chains. Varnish. : 
& e Mfg. Co..... vill Chicago Varnish Co......... x 
Conduit: & Towne Mfg.Co. XVI Works? XVI 
National FireproofingCo... Cutler Manufacturing Co... VII Locks Buffalo Forge Co..........-. XIII 
Cordage. Mechanical Stokers The W. & E. T. Fitch Co.. II en i a 
Samson Cordage Works.... XVI er Church, Kerr and Quite. Ww. Lloyd Ix 
Cabot, Samuel .......... Shingle Stain. virr | Samson Cordage Works... XVI 
Drawin Material and Implements.— | Metal Ceilings. ; ; Cabot, Samuel .....0.2...2. XII | Wood 
ADbott, A. BO. Berger Mfg. Co ............. VI xv Moore, E. B., & Co.......... VI 
THE WEST 
SOLID Increased trade with the Orient and 7 
wonderful commercial activity are 1903 
THROUGH TRAINS features along the Pacific Coast. 
$33.00 | 
CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- ; 
“VIA NIAGARA PALL®S.” geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle i 
Also to BOSTON via the important business And many other Pacific Coast points, x 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. : = 
Until June 15, 1903, é 
‘ For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply Via Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul 
: pe € to any Agent ‘of the Company, or to and Union Pacific Line. Rs 
CEO. W. VAUX, 
135 ADAMS S8T., a | via this route, or via St. Paul. 
CHIGAGO. Information on 
F.A. MILLER, Agent 
CHICAGO. 
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DRAFTSMEN WANTED 


Permanent positions for high-class draftsmen 
of education and experience. 


GREEN & WICKS 
ARCHITECTS 
110 Franklin St. - Buffalo, N. Y. 


TREES and 
SHRUBS 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 


PETERSON 
NURSERY 


64 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


SEND FOR ILLUS1 RATED Price List 


Western 
North Carolina 


SOUTHE 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


PACIFIC 


SUGGESTS 


CALIFORNIA 


PROMISES 

Blue Skies, Shining Seas, Snowy Mountains 
Vineyards, Orchards, Grain Fields 

Wealth, Health, Prosperity, and Happiness 


commencing February 15, continuing until April 30. 
Choice of routes east of Ogden, El Paso and New Orleans. 
Highest class tourist car service. 


Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 
W. G. NEIMYER, Generat Acent, 193 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


in the Spring 


JESTERN North . Carolina is 

attractive at any season of 

the year, but certainly during 

the Spring months, when the trees are 

budding and the flowers blossoming, 

what could be more inviting than a trip 
to this beautiful mountain country. 

The months of April and May in 
the Land of the Sky and Sapphire 
Country, including Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. C., are very enjoyable. 
The climate at this season is delightful, 
the scenery most beautiful, and the 
opportunities for. the enjoyment of 
. sport, including golf, can not be sur- 
passed. 

The hotels in this region afford the 
very best accommodations. If you 
wish to know something of this delight- 
ful region, communicate with your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address 


J. S. McCullough, N. W. P. A., 
Southern Railway, 
225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 


G. B. Allen, A. G. P, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


y KINNEAR 


DOORS SHUTTERS 
Send FOR CATALOGUE’ 


BOSTON- 85 Waren St 
NEW YORK-45 Vesey St.’ 
CHICAGO-II2 CLark Sr \ 
PHILADELPHIA 

| ON CHestNUT ST. 


COLUMBUS 


KINNEAR MFG.CO. 


OHIO. U.S.A. 


Folsom New Model Snow Guard 


Specified by leading architects 

to hold the snow on all pitch 

roofs, entirely obviating all 

"chance of injury to life or to 

the property it protects. The 

only perfect device for this 

purpose. It is made in various forms for old and 

new roofs of slate, shingle, tile or metal. Full 
information on application. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 
Faneuil Hall, 
Old South Church, 
King’s Chapel, 
Boston, 
Are Fitted with this Snow Guard. 
FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 
ROSLINDALE (BOSTON), MASS. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A quiet young lady who has finished a 
technical course in mechanical drawing and 
is experienced in designing, would like to 
work in an architect’s office in Chicago. 

Address B.,’’ 


Office of Inland Architect. 


To the West 


The North-Western Line is the 
only double track railway from ]. 
Chicago to the Missouri River. 

The double track is-now completed between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. Four fast trains 
each way daily between Chicago and Omaha, 
three trains daily to the Pacific Coast and two 
to Denver. 

A double track railway across the 
western prairies means a great deal 
of history-making, empire-building, 
American energy. - 

The story of the western country and of the 
Pioneer Line that has played so great a part in 
its progress is interestingly told in a booklet 
which will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to pay postage. 


W. B. KNISKERN, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO 


~ 
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J. W. TAYLOR, 


REMOVAL NOTICE: 
After May 1, 1902, Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone No. 1500 Harrison. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 


Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 


French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 
digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


Round-Trip $12.45 


: Folders and facts free. Address 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 


Successful Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 


ONE OF 36 STYLES 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘ The Boiler Magazine,’’ sent on 
request, is the best ever 


Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co. 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


\ 


WHAT 
| ONE SEES 
FROM 


GULF to 
OCEAN 


ON 


Sunset 
Route 


ADDS 


Zest to 
Travel 


Missions, Mirages, 
Aztec Ruins, Frontier 
Forts, Cotton Fields, 
Rice Culture, Sugar 
Plantations, Palms 
and One Hundred 
Miles Beside the Sea. 


A Continuous Change of Scene 
Heavy Rails and Oiled and Dustless Track 


Folders and booklet from 
W. G. NEIMYER, GENERAL AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
193 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the earth a 
more delightful region than that of the 
Thousand Islands, but if there is, it has not 
been discovered. It is as fine as the Bay 
of Naples, with 2,000 picturesque islands’ 
scattered along the twenty-five miles of one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can find out a great deal regarding it 
in No. 10 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ 
‘‘The Thousand Islands,’’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp by a a H. Daniels, General 
Sar ag Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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.. HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
— 


MADE OF THE BEST 


9 
Cabot $s PIGMENTS, PURE 
4 ] LINSEED OIL AND 
Shing e CREOSOTE, THE 
Stains ge | BEST WOOD PRE- 


SERVATIVE KNOWN 


The Standard Stains for over twenty years 
Samples sent on request | 


Samuel Cabot 


Sole Manufacturer 
28 Dearborn Avenue 70 Kilby Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 


(21 Liberty Street, 171 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE UNIFORM STANDARD CONTRACT 


SAVES TIME IN WRITING CONTRACTS. 
SAVES TIME IN READING CONTRACTS. 
SAVES TIME LOST IN LITIGATION. 


SAVES MONEY FOR OWNER, ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


Adopted and Recommended for General Use by the American Institute of 
Architects and the National Association of Builders. 


$1.10 per 100, $4.50 per 500, $8.00 per 1,000, free by mail or express. 
INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
610 Manhattan Building, CHICcAGo. 


Tstop off at 


WASHINGTON 


The grant ge that =. 
privileg @ on through 


(0) — before taking 
hour ride tothe Metiro- 
-pollis. 
over the Bis - 
every day Three traing= 
daily Solid Vestioule 
sleeping car” ragervatiens, ets ecb, 
Call_ On W.W.PickKing DRA. 
Chark St. Chicage. 


DBMartin Mgv.ef Pass 
BALTIMORE. 
BRAvstin Sent. 


A. A. ABBOTT & CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
Instruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


HEAVY DAMAGES 


TO BE COLLECTED AGAINST ALL INFRINGERS 


IN THE SUITS against the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Com 
American Magnesia 
American Magnesia Covering Company 
Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co. 


The Court has required the defendants to make answer 
to our bill. 
THEIR DEMURRER OVERRULED 


Suit has been entered against the C. W. Trainer Manufac- 
turing Co., of Boston. 


All persons are warned not to engage in 
“7 piracy of our patents, as suits will promptly 
follow against all Infringers. 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 


‘AMBLER, PENN. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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CITY RESIDENCE, CHICAGO. 
PEABODY & BEAULEY, ARCHITECTS. 


RESTAURANT BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW PITTSBURG THEATER. 
BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT. 
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\Gidtginda. at As an endorsement of the efficiency of the 
Applied to larsney act the late decision of the United 
All Government States Govetnment to place the designing of 
Buildings. public buildings generally under its pro- 
visions is certainly encouraging. The Tarsney act has 
had a difficult experience in establishing its position as the 
best method for the Government to pursue in the design- 
ing of its structures. It was “ pigeonholed” by Secretary 


~~ Carlisle, ard, though Secretary Gage made it operative in 


a few selected instances, it has been more than once 
threatened with annulment, because it seemed to encroach 
on the prerogatives of the Supervising Architect’s office. 
But the benefits which have accrued to the Government 
through its operation have been such, that it is now prob- 
ably established as the recognized method for obtaining 
designs. That it has been thoroughly tried before being 
adopted generally for all classes of buildings gives an 
added endorsement to the efforts of the members of the 
architectural profession, who strove for fifteen years to 
obtain the passage of such a law, and the wisdom of 
their plan for obtaining the many benefits to the com- 
munities in which government buildings are erected 
through obtaining the services of the best architectural 
service the profession affords. 


wibasanbe For the. first time in many years, when the 
for Successful PTOSpects for a busy building season was 
Building assured, the country has been comparatively 
Season. free from strikes in the building trades on 
May 1. While this assures architects and the building 
public that for another year building enterprises may be 
commenced with comparative certainty of conclusion 
without loss in time and money, it is not altogether 
owing to the good sense of the workmen or that the 
unions are being controlled by men of business ability and 
governed upon rules of justice or equity. It is rather 
the reverse. In order to avoid strikes and delays con- 
tractors have made agreements with the unions that not 
only “ recognize ” them, but have advanced the prices of 
wages and material enormously. But this, on the whole, 
is better than the uncertainty that has tended to make 
designing and building a speculation rather than a busi- 
ness, and diverted millions of dollars into other channels. 
Contracts can now be made with a reasonable certainty 
of completion without delay from strikes. With the 
exception of Boston and Philadelphia but little interrup- 
tion is noted throughout the cities of the United States, 
and the tendency toward building enterprises was never 
stronger than at present. The tendency everywhere 
seems to be toward a more reasonable attitude between 
the employer and the employed, and it must be admitted 
that it has been largely through the strikes, even those 
which were purely unreasonable, that has brought this 
about. If employers had always been uniformly just in 
their dealings with workmen, the many disastrous strikes 
in the past would have been averted. Their conduct has 
been in the line of self-protection, and they are not all 
to blame for establishing the most dangerous and vicious 
of all the trusts, that, through their encroachment upon 
the rights of others, have become a menace ‘to popular 
government. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND COMPARISONS OF EUROPEAN 
THEATER BUILDING. 


(Continued.) 


BY J. E. O. PRIDMORE, ARCHITECT. — 


N Italy practically no progress has been made in theater archi- 
tecture for thirty years, and without counting Italy’s spe- 
cialty —the “ Politeama ”— she has very few theaters of less 
age than one hundred years. Scandinavia can make a better 
showing. In Copenhagen the “Royal Theater,” which stands 
isolated in a magnificent situation upon the “ Kongens Nytorv,” 
is a really grand theater of the French type, while the more 
modern “ Dagmar” theater has many good and up-to-date points. 

Christiania and Stockholm both boast modern play-houses. 
In Switzerland, the Ziirich theater is a modern building of impos- 
ing proportions in the Renaissance style. But in Italy, the home 
of music, the modern theater is almost unknown and has given 
place to the “ Politeama,” a huge barn-like temporary structure, 
filling the place of the American or German beer-garden. For 
here, while the opera is sung, or the vaudeville “continued,” 


ROYAL THEATER COPENHAGEN, 


the Italians gather around the little tables and sip their chocolate 


_or liqueurs, and let the time glide easily, as only these Southerners 


know how. The Italian theaters are neglected for these Politea- 
mas, and of these the Politeama Genoese, at Genoa, is the largest 
and best. It is thirty years old and will hold three thousand 
people. It has ordinary column upon cojumn construction of 
iron around its great circular space. It is domed with a common 
wooden roof on light iron trusses, surrounded with a row of 
low windows, which, ‘at a great height, throw light into the 
‘interior and furnish ventilation. It has ivory and gold decora- 
tion with a dull brown background. With its rows of boxes, 
one above the other, it is the conventional French or Italian 
theater in all but the name. Of modern play-houses, Palermo 
has the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele, which, with the Teatro 
Costanzi at Rome, constitute the only recent ventures of any 
note in all Italy. The Costanzi, built fourteen years ago, follows 
the conventional French plan, a circular arena with the balconies 
ranged around. Its decoration is ordinary and I could find noth- 
ing worthy of special mention unless I except the beautiful ceil- 
ing frescoes. In this matter of ceiling and dome decoration, 
Italy excels. At Milan one may see, perhaps, the finest example 
in. the “Lirico Internazionale’ —the ceiling here is a vast 
circular dome, very flat, but with relief in the shape of four mam- 
moth eagles which at four corners seem to support the beautifully 
frescoed ceiling. The divisions in the decorative treatment are 
effected by enormous spreading palm leaves, which each eagle 
supports as a standard. The groundwork is in a lovely azure 
tint. The wall and balcony colors follow the treatment which 
is all but universal in Italy and France —ivory and gold, with 
a deep red background. It is altogether the most unique and 


strikingly beautiful scheme I have ever seen in an auditorium 
. ceiling. The Royal Albert Hall in London is grander, New 


York’s pride, the “ Majestic,” more daring, but they both lack 
the painters’ most exquisite frescoes, which in the Lirico Inter- 


nazionale are linked with a superb architectural creation. But, 
speaking of Rome’s “ Costanzi,’ here one may see, as also in 
perhaps two other Italian theaters, the first indication of break- 
ing away from the antiquated arena-like arrangement of seats. 
Italy, when given time, will adopt the western method of conve- 
nience for the audience. In the two upper tiers, real balconies 
have taken the place of loges. There was, indeed, a slight ‘attempt 
at this in the “San Carlos,” at Naples, the largest theater audi- 
torium in the world. Of this vast structure, built in 1737 and 
renovated after a fire in 1816, Italians are proud for a reason 
one would hardly imagine possible. The easy-going Italians 
constructed it in six months’ time; and it is said a private 
entrance from the adjoining palace was built in one night, before 
the opening, at the command of King Charles III. Modern 
Italy builds more slowly, but the plan is becoming more reason- 
able if less artistic. The next step will be to bring the balconies 
forward, so that the audience may hear and see what transpires 
upon the stage, but it goes hard with the Italian architect to 
destroy the symmetry of that monster circle and to cut off the 
view of its precious dome. Only when he fairly adopts our ‘Sys- 
tem will he appreciate the skill required to evolve a really artistic 
interior in the face of modern requirements for utility, and for 
the convenience and’ comfort of the audience, which must be the 
first consideration in all present-day theater planning. The Cos- 
tanzi, with its six “calorifers” or furnaces located in different 


ENTRANCE TO CASINO AT MONTE CARLO, 


parts of the basement, its own electric-lighting and power plant, 
its enormous stage opening fifty-four feet wide (which, however, 
has not the least pretense of a fireproof curtain*), and its monster 
clock, forming the keystone of proscenium arch, and its solidity 
of construction, is a step in the right direction. Electric light 
I did say, but I should not, as in Europe electricity is everywhere 
and goes without saying. The occupant of a log shanty in the 
mountains of. Norway has his telephone until the winter’s snow 
buries the line and poles. We think America supreme in electric 


* There is no fireproof curtain in all Italy!” So said the Count 
Luini Broglio, director of the Manzoni theater at Milan, as I sat in his 
office listening to a most interesting description of some of Italy’s celebrated 
play-houses. And I have found this sentence typifies generally the lack of 
modern methods south of. the Alps. 
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usages, but we can go to Europe for “light.” And Italy has 
made some other progress. When I think of the one-hundred- 
year-old Sociale theater, at Como, with its vast labyrinth of heavy 
timber construction suspended overhead (the most ingeniously 
conceived fire-trap the world has known — it is frightful in its 
possibilities), and when I remember the timber, post and lintel 


ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 


construction in the balconies of the barnlike “ Malebran ” theater, 
at Venice, with the narrow, dark and winding alleys for exit, 
and doors usually kept locked to bar the sneak-thieves (yet 
nothing to steal that I could see, except wooden benches), then 
I can congratulate the Italians on their progress, little though it 
be, as seen in the two modern houses of Palermo and Rome. 
I must not conclude my narrative without a tribute to the unvary- 
ing courtesy of the various theater managers and officials, who, 
throughout my European investigations, offered every facility for 
study and research. And particularly to that prince of good 
fellows, Count Luini Broglio, administrator of the “ Manzoni,” 
at Milan, who paved and made easy for me the way throughout 
Italy. 


_A NEW METHOD OF COMPUTING THE BENDING 
MOMENTS OF A LOADED BEAM. 


BY JAMES R. WILLETT. 


In May, 1893, while drawing some diagrams relating to graphi- 
cal computation, I found that the shear areas on each side of the 
point of zero shear (on span of a beam) were always equal under 
any conditions of loading. 

The shear areas were computed by the scale of lengths for the 
horizontal distances and by the scale of loads for the vertical 
distances. 

So far as I know, this fact had never been stated previously, 
and I wrote of it to Prof. N..C. Ricker (of the University of 
Illinois), who, after a short time, replied that “your point in 


‘ regard to equality of shear areas is original so far as I can 


find.” He also said that “ This principle becomes a general law 
that the shear area between either support and a given point 
equals the bending moment at that point.” 

This matter is perhaps of minor importance; nevertheless, 
it is interesting and useful, especially as a check. 

The following examples are intended to illustrate the principle 
announced by Professor Ricker as to the equality of the shear 
areas and bending moments. Their correctness can be tested by 
computing them in the usual way. 

The loading having been given, the reactions may be found 
graphically (as shown in “ Ricker’s Trussed Roofs” or any 
similar work) or they may be computed arithmetically. 

Example 1. Given a span of 9 feet which is intended to sup- 
port a uniformly distributed loading of 1,200 pounds per foot run. 

This gives a total loading of 9X1,200=10,800 pounds on the 
whole of the span. Each of the supports then will bear 5,400 
pounds. 

To draw the shear diagram: Draw the horizontal line of the 
span. At each end of the span draw vertical lines to represent 
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the reactions, one above and the other below the span line. The 
horizontal line denotes length (in feet) and the vertical lines 
pounds. Any convenient scales may be used. It is not necessary 
that the scale of lengths be the same as the scale of the loading. 
Connect the ends of the reactions by a diagonal line. See figure. 
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Suppose that it is desired to know the moment, M, of the 
whole loading, at the point L, of the span, one (horizontal) foot 
from the reaction leu 

Draw the vertical line through L, until it meets the diagonal 
line. This vertical line is, by load scale, 1,200 pounds shorter 


Shear Diagram 
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than the reaction J, (5,400 — 1,200=4,200), and the area between 
it and said reaction is 4,800 Ib. ft.=M,. 

In like manner the moment, of the whole loading, at the point 
of span L, can be found. The area between the reaction J, and 
the vertical line through L, is (4,800+3,600)=8,400 Ib. ft.=M.,. 

Let it be desired to compute the moment at the point of span 
L, only. : 


The shear area of the left-hand triangle, extending from J . 
to L__, being above the span line, is plus and equals 


24,300 


1. =) 52350 lb, it. 
The shear area of the small triangle between zero shear (L, .) 
and L , being below the span line, is minus and equals 


7;500 


J, / 2 = — 3,750 Ib. ft. 


45? 


Then 
M 7 = 12,150—3,750 = 8,400 Ib. ft., as before. 


In a similar manner the remaining examples can be solved. 


Tue following five architects have been selected to proceed 
at once in the preparation of plans for an armory for Troop C, 
of Brooklyn: Lord & Thomas, R. T. Alberall, Kimball, Hirsh & 
Hutton, Pilcher, Thomas & Thachan and Parfitt Bros. These 
architects will prepare plans, according to specifications which 
the Armory Board will recommend, and will, within a few weeks, 
be ready to begin the work on the armory. It has been intended, 
up to the present time, to keep the cost of the armory down to 
$400,000. “When the cost was considered recently, the mayor said 
that he did not believe a fireproof armory-could be built for that 
sum. It was, therefore, decided that half a million dollars be 
given for the purpose. The 13th Regiment armory is soon 
to be extended, and this, with the 2d Naval Battalion armory, 
costing half a million dollars, which was recently completed for 
Brooklyn, will be upon a better “ war footing” than ever before. 


COPIPETITION.* 


BY ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M. A., AND H, B, CRESWELL. 


S one who is greatly in favor of the system of obtaining 
designs for public buildings by means of competitions, I 
am, unfortunately, unable to agree with many of the.views 

adopted by Mr. Creswell in his extremely able paper. I have had, 
quite recently, the pleasure of perusing an equally excellent paper 
on the same subject by Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of Manchester, 
in which its author, a strong believer in the system, as he has 
shown both by precept and practice, writing from a standpoint 
diametrically opposite to that selected by Mr. Creswell, argues in 
its favor, as follows: 

“From my point of view, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
profession can dispense with healthy, stimulating competitions. A 
man never knows what is in him until he has measured himself 
with his fellows in real honest work of this kind. 

“Consider what a large field for effort is presented to our 
younger men at the outset of their career, when youth, with its 
enthusiasm and capacity for work, is so strong. 

“With many, the commissions which they have in hand fail to 
fully occupy their time. Does not the opportunity thus afforded 
through the medium of competitions, which is, I think, confined 
to our profession, create, if grasped, a lasting habit of steady, 
continuous application and activity —a prelude to the time when 
hands and head will be fully occupied on more certain work? — 

“Let me remind you of the endless opportunities which cross 
our path, through the medium of competitive problems, for the 
study and investigation of the many kinds of structures the 
architect of to-day is called upon to design.” 

These words of Mr. Willoughby represent with more or less 
exactitude the views of those architects who, while believing 
that competitions are desirable and tend to the advancement of 
architecture, are at the same time determined to do their utmost 
to remedy the undoubted evils connected with the competition 
system in vogue in this country, which evils, involving as they 
do many miscarriages of justice and frequent deviations from 
rectitude on the part of promoters and assessors, must be rooted 
out, and with this object in view a Society for the Reform of 
Competitions has been formed, and is now, I honestly believe, 
doing good work in its efforts to protect members of our profes- 
sion against the wiles of unscrupulous promoters of competitions. 
But, after having made good their position with regard to pro- 
moters, competing architects should advance a step further and 
insist upon the employment, wherever practicable, of a jury of 
assessors in place of the present one-man system, which has 
proved to be a dismal failure. It is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary for me to enter into particulars, or to call attention to specific 
instances in which flagrantly unfair awards have been made; the 
general fact is common knowledge, and there are doubtless many 
members of this association who have suffered, at times, from 
the incompetence, lack of sound judgment, call it what you will, 
of certain assessors. 

In France, where, as a matter of course, “they manage these 
things better,” and in America, the jury system is now almost 
always applied to important competitions, in the latter country 
with the following code for the conduct of competitions, as pre- 
sented to the American Institute of Architects at their annual 
convention in 1900, namely: ‘ 

Form of Competition— A competition as a means for the 
selection of an architect may properly assume one of the follow- 
ing forms: 

_ (a) “Limited” to a certain number of architects, each of 
whom is invited to take part. 

(b) “Open” to all who desire to enter, or to all of a certain 
class. 

(c) “ Mixed.” Certain architects being invited, but others 
being at liberty to take part. 


Payment of Competitors—AIn all competitions the first prize , 


should be the award of the commission to design the building and 
superintend its construction, and the prédgram should definitely 


state that the successful competitor will be so retained, and that . 


he will be paid for his services at the rates established by the 
American Institute of Architects. To allow for the contingency 
of delay; or of the discontinuance of the work, the program 
should provide for a substantial payment to the successful com- 
petitor on the award of the competition, such payment to be 
regarded as on account of the final commission. 

Payments to unsuccessful competitors should be as follows, 
namely: In limited competitions each should be paid a fixed 
amount. In open competitions prizes fixed in number and amount 


should be provided. In mixed competitions the two classes of . 


competitors should be paid in the manner above described. 

The Professional Adviser and the Jury—It is highly desir- 
able, in the interests both of the owner and the competitors, that 
a professional adviser should assist in the preparation of the 
program, and that the professional adviser, or a competent jury, 
consisting, at least in part, of experts, should assist in making the 
awards. The professional adviser, or jury, may have full power 
to make the award, or they may select a number of designs, and. 
placing them in order of merit, leave the final choice to the owner 
or his representatives. Wherever possible, the adviser, or the 
jury, should make a positive report in favor of one design and 


* Papers read before the Architectural Association at London, March 6, 
1903, and published with full proceedings in The Builder for March 14, 
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recommend the employment of its author as architect for the 
building. 

The Program.— The program should be so drawn as to form 
a contract. It should: E 

(a) Name the owner of the structure forming the subject of 
the competition, and state whether the owner institutes the compe- 
tition personally or through representatives. If the latter, it 
should name the representatives; state how their authority is 
derived, and define its scope. 

_ (b) State the kind of competition to be instituted and, in 
limited competitions, name the competitors,.or, in open compe- 
tition, if it is limited, geographically or otherwise, state the limits. 

(c) Fix a definite time and place for the receipts of the 
designs; the time should not be altered except with the unani- 
mous consent of the competitors. 

(d) State the limit of cost, if fixed, the desired accommoda- 
tion, and the conditions respecting the site. 

(e) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giving the 
number, the scale or scales, and the method of rendering. As the 
representation of a general scheme (rather than of a design per- 
fectly studied in all its parts) is the object of the drawings, they 
should be of the simplest kind, capable of explaining such a 
scheme. 

(f) State whether the submission of more than one design by 
a competitor is forbidden or permitted. 

((g) State whether the competition is to be anonymously con- 
ducted or not, and if anonymously, provide the method. 

(h) Name the judge or jury, or provide a method for their 
selection. Define his or their power. 

(i) Provide for placing out of the competition any drawing 
which violates the terms, or any set of drawings whose authors 
have so disregarded the terms as to deserve the extreme penalty. 

(7) Provide that during the competition there shall be no 
communication upon anything relating to the competition, except 
in writing, between any competitor on the one hand and the 
owner or any representatives of the owner, the professional 
adviser, or any juror, on the other, and that any information, 
whether in answer to such communication or not, shall be given 
in writing, simultaneously to all competitors. Give a date after 
which no question will be answered. 

(k) Fix the nature or the amount of the awards or prizes. 

(1) State, in case the professional adviser or jury are not 
empowered to make the award, in whom such power is vested. 

(m) Fix the period of time within which the final decision 
will be rendered. 

(n) Provide for sending the decision and a copy of the report 
of the professional adviser or of the jury to each competitor. 

(0) Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited or made 
public until after the award, and not then without the consent of 
the author. 

(p) Provide for the return of successful drawings to their 
respective owners within a reasonable time. 

(q) Provide that nothing original as to this competition in 
unsuccessful designs shall be used without compensation to the” 
author of the design in which it appears. 

While one may not agree absolutely with each individual 
clause in the above exhaustive code, yet, broadly speaking, it 
appears to have been carefully and impartially framed alike in 
the interests of both promoters and competitors, and it is funda- 
mentally sound in its insistence upon the following essentials, 
which should be borne in mind during the preparation of every 
set of conditions issued to competitors in this country: 

1. A definite pledge should be given by the promoters as to 
their intention to retain the services of the successful competitor. 

2. The conditions should be framed to constitute a contract 
between the promoters and the competitors. 

3. The drawings required should be of the simplest kind 
necessary for explaining the competitors’ schemes. 

4. A copy of the assessor’s report should be sent to every com- 
petitor. 

5. No communication, except in writing, should be allowed 
upon anything relating to the competition between any- com- 
petitor on the one hand, and the owner or any representative of 
the owner, the professional adviser or any juror on the other. 

With regard to (1), this clause is essential to the success of 
any properly organized competition. Promoters must be brought 
to understand that the payment of a premium is quite insuf- 
ficient to reimburse the successful competitor for his outlay of 
time and money. As to (2), this proposal is an innovation as far 
as this country is concerned, but it is one that will form, sooner 
or later, an integral part of the conditions of the competitions for 
all public buildings. (3) Has been evidently framed with the 
object of minimizing the amount of work required from each 
competitor, and any experienced competing architect will vouch 
for its necessity. (4) Constitutes a laudable attempt to allay 
many of the heart-burnings that almost invariably follow an 
award. In my opinion, it is very desirable that a copy of the 
assessor’s report, containing the award and his critical notes on 
the various designs, should be issued to every competitor. I 
have here a copy of such a report, kindly loaned to me by its 
author, Mr. Paul Ogden, of Manchester, which is, in my opinion, 
ideal in its characteristics. It contains photographic reproduc- 
tions of all the plans submitted, together with the assessor’s 
criticism of each design, by which competitors are enabled to 
obtain a very fair insight into the reasons governing the award. 

The last stipulation (5), although it might perhaps be 


strengthened, is, I think, a wise one, as under our haphazard 
system, or rather want of system, a competitor is often tacitly 
allowed to obtain special information from individual members 
of the promoter’s committee or from officials and subordinates 
connected with them. and this course of action is to be deprecated, 
as the contest between the competing architects should be fought 
on the information conveyed by the conditions, and by the subse- 
quent replies to questions, and by that information alone. 

On the whole I think, gentlemen, you will agree with me that, 
the problem relative to the conduct of architectural competitions 
having been successfully solved by the American architects, it is 
the duty of all members of our profession in this country to sup- 
port the movement that has recently been initiated to insure a 
similarly satisfactory result here. By doing so you will be uphold- 
ing the dignity of the profession, for what other body of edu- 
cated men receives the insults that are constantly offered to us by 
promoters of competitions, who often advertise for designs for 
buildings which they have not the slightest intention of. carry- 
ing out, or for which they have actually selected their architect 
before the issue of the conditions for their so-called competition. 
To put it briefly, competing architects must sift the good compe- 
titions from the bad ones, and protect themselves against unfair 
or incompetent assessors by insisting upon the introduction of the 
jury system of assessing. The only argument I have heard 
advanced, so far, against the appointment of jurors is that ema- 
nating, I presume, from those architects who have too great an 
appreciation of the value of the fees obtainable under the present 
system of assessing to make them desire any change; ‘to the 
effect that the excessive cost of the jury system militates against 
its adoption, but if—as in’ America—no first premium be 
awarded, and the definite commission to carry out the work be 
substituted, there would not be, apparently, any insuperable 
difficulty ih providing the necessary funds for the payment of 
three or more jurors. 

Mr. H. B. Creswell then read the following paper: 

It is six years since I stood in this room, at the invitation of 


‘your committee, to read a paper. before you on this same subject 


of “ Architectural Competitions,” which brings us here to-night, 
and I do not think that the interval has advanced this question 
any nearer to a satisfactory solution now than it was then. Six 
years ago the conclusion was forced upon me that arguments and 
suggestions on the subject of architectural competitions had 
reached very much the same position in the history of the world 
as puns, namely, in this: That they had all been made, and I do 
not think circumstances have changed since then sufficiently to 
make discussion of this subject more profitable than heretofore. 

I would like to remind you that the whole subject of compe- 
titions, in almost the same aspects and involving the same dilem- 
mas, the same difficulties, the same differences of opinion, has 
beset our profession like an incubus, and has provoked lengthy 
discussions, protracted correspondence in the professional jour- 
nals, special commissions, sworn fraternities and self-denying 
brotherhoods continuously for nearly one hundred years. I can 
assure any one of you who cares to refer to the records which will 
be found within the walls of this building, that he will be truly 
amazed at the huge amount of energy and mental activity in 
arguments, research and classification of facts, which has been 
brought to bear on this subject; and, I may add, by some of the 
most conspicuous and able men of their day; and yet, although 
in the particular of professional assessors, promoters of competi- 
tions have fallen partially in line with our views, the main ques- 
tion remains no nearer solution, and the confusion in the conduct 
of competitions is perhaps as great as it ever was. 

I find that the subject of competitions has been prominently 
brought before us here or at the Institute or elsewhere, during 
past years as follows: 

In 1838 a committee was appointed by the Institute to consider 
this subject of competition, who, having thoroughly investigated 
it, seemed appailed by its difficulties, and concluded by publishing 
a report containing much “ valuable information,” but leaving the 
remedy very much as it was before in the hands of the profession. 
In 1850 the Architectural Association considered the question and 
drew up a report containing a code of regulations which it was 
suggested would meet the difficulties of the case. In 1857 Mr. 
George Morgan read a paper before the Institute upon this sub- 
ject, which led to a debate, in which every one agreed again that 
something ought to be done. In or about 1860 the “ Architectural 
Alliance” took steps to draw up.a form of circular suggesting 
terms of “General Conditions” which were sent to such Com- 
mittees and Councils as showed symptoms of breaking out into 
competitions. In 1871, on the occasion of the General Congress 
of Architects, Professor Kerr read a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject of the “Commercial Aspects of Competitions.” Everyone 
agreed that something ought to be done. A special committee was 
again nominated and deputed by the congress to investigate the 
matter and report accordingly. In 1872 this report, together with 
a code of proposed regulations for the conduct of competitions, 
was read before the congress of that year, and the congress was, 
with one exception, unanimous in agreeing that something ought 
to be done. The exception was Sir Edmund Beckett, who made 
a very able and interesting speech in the character, as architects 
may consider, of devil’s advocate. 

I may mention here that it is the recommendations made by 
this report, revised again in 1883 and in 1892, which to-day stand 
in the Institute Kalendar as “ Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions.” In 1879 Mr. Thomas Porter read 
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his exhaustive paper on the subject, in which the best that has been 
said in demonstrating the suicidal folly of the profession in 
acquiescing in the competition system is there printed and set 
down. After hearing that paper, everybody was as completely 
satisfied as they had ever been that something ought to be done. 
It was a past-president of the Architectural Association, Mr. 
Cole A. Adams, who the next year did—or very nearly did — 
the necessary “something” by drawing up and circulating a 
memorial which was signed by thirteen hundred architects, who 
thereby bound themselves to take part in no competition save 
where a “ professional adjudicator of established reputation was 
employed.” This was presented at the Institute by the late George 
Edmund Street in 1881. Since then the subject has been again 
discussed, and there have been papers read since by Mr. Baggallay 
and others. 

It will be noticed that a periodic recurrence of the subject of 
competitions is endemical with us —an affection of the spleen — 
and seems so essential a factor of the healthy existence of our 
profession that we may at least view this present outburst as an 
intimation of our healthy existence. 

I am not going to restate in detail the injustices and stupidities 
which have been brought to the charge of those who organize 
competitions ; they are vividly in the minds of all. I do, however, 
briefly propose to remind you how disastrous are the main prin- 
ciples which are involved in our system of competitions, because 
we are apt to reason from our own personal experiences, and 
personal ambitions and prejudices, and I think that it is this 
attitude which has produced and promulgated the confusion 
which makes impossiblé any chance of that clear view, and 
approach to unanimity, by which alone we could encounter and 
overcome the difficulties we discuss so exhaustively and with such 
futility. I will ask you to join me in my conviction that we shall 
never reach a solution until we can make our own’ immediate 
interests subservient to the wider interests of the profession at 
large. I will then ask you to let me suggest to you wherein the 
root of our trouble lies, and to state what I believe to be the only 
solution which will ever be possible until we are a closed profes- 
sion, and registered, and placed under compunction to obey the 
rules which are made for us. 

(To be continued.) 


OFFICE PRACTICE REGARDING HOURS AND 
VACATIONS.* 


BY NORMAND S. PATTON, ARCHITECT. 


HE employes of our office petitioned recently for an exten- 
sion of the Saturday half-holiday, which we have been 
giving during the summer season, to continue the whole 

of the year, and, upon making inquiries from a number of archi- 
tects as to their custom, and finding it is quite general to give 
the half-holiday for the whole year, we granted the request of 
our employes, and anticipate that this additional leisure time will 
be as much appreciated by the members of the firm as by our 
assistants. It then occurred to me that it might be of interest 
to this association to know what is the general custom in regard 
to office hours, holidays and vacations, and therefore sent inquir- 
ies to a number of architects, and have replies from nineteen 
offices, which are sufficiently representative of the profession to 
indicate the general custom. 5 

Three offices have a seven-hour day; six have seven‘and one- 
half hours, and eleven have eight hours; more than one-half, 
therefore, having eight hours as their working time. 

Two offices begin work at 8'o’clock, one office at 8:15, twelve 
offices at 8:30 and three offices at 9. 

One office has no set time for beginning work, the employes 
being expected to work eight hours, and those who come early 
leave early and those who come later stay until their eight hours 
are completed; the architect claiming a certain convenience in this 
for a small office, though, of course, it would be destructive to 
discipline in a large office. 

The hours for closing are divided about equally between five 
o'clock and half-past five. There is an allowance of one hour 
for lunch in nearly every case. 

In regard to Saturday half-holidays, six offices give such 
holidays during the summer months, twelve offices during the 
whole year and one office closes at 3 P.M. on Saturday, as I 
understand, for the whole year. 

In regard to vacations, the custom seems to be universal to 
allow two weeks’ vacation with pay to all employes who have 
been in the office a year or more, but not to those who have 
worked for a shorter time. . It would seem that there ought to 
be a general uniformity of practice in all architects’ offices in 
‘one city in regard to the matter of office hours and holidays and 
vacations. Apparently in Chicago the two weeks’ vacation to 
permanent employes is generally recognized, and the. Saturday 
half-holiday, which has been coming to be recognized more and 
more in the community, will doubtless be extended to take in 
the whole year by all architects, when they learn that the majority 
of offices are already granting that privilege. 

In the matter of office hours, the preponderance is decidedly 
on the side of an eight-hour day, although there are enough 
offices that work for a shorter time to present a decided lack of 
uniformity. This is a matter which might be well discussed by 


*Paper read and discussed before the Chicago Architects’ Business 
Association and the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., April 14, 1903. 
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= association, and perhaps a uniform custom could be brought 
about. 

There are other matters of business management of our 
offices which could be taken up with advantage, as, for example, 
the question of overtime —as to the policy of working evenings, 
and whether there should be extra pay for such overtime. My own 
opinion on this point is that overtime should be avoided when- 
ever possible, and that in most instances this can be done by the 
exercise of foresight. ‘To work evenings for any length of time 
will certainly exhaust the energies and render the daywork less 
efficient, so that the.gain is comparatively small and not in pro- 
portion to the additional effort, and that better results can be 
secured by urging every one to extra exertion during the regular 
office hours, at the time when there is a rush of business, and 
supplementing by additional help; and that in the case of per- 
manent employes there should not be extra pay for overtime. 
If every one knows that in case the work is allowed to drag 
along and is not done on time they must stay and work at 
night, it will be a stimulus to each one to finish his work during 
the day and thus avoid the need of overtime; and when such an 
effort is insufficient, then the working force should be increased 
— the day, rather than to overwork by the addition of extra 

ours. 

This brings up a point —that we often find it difficult to get 
extra help when we need it and would be glad to pay for it, and 
thus are forced to overwork ourselves and our employes. There 
should be some bureau of intelligence to supply draftsmen on 
short notice. I have recently learned of such a bureau, namely, 
the Engineering Agency, in the Monadnock block, but this agency 
limits its work to supplying men for permanent positions. Now. 
probably the most frequent use that an architect would have of 
such an agency is to get one or two men to do tracing for per- 
haps not more than a week, and the fees charged by this agency 
are higher than one could afford to pay for positions lasting only 
a week. It seems to me that it would very properly be one of the 
operations of this association to have a bureau of information for 
architects’ offices, and if our secretary is willing to undertake 
such work, I am certain a fee could be established that would 
reimburse him for the necessary expenditure of time. The 
object of this association is to help its members in every way 
possible, and it would certainly be a great assistance to our 
profession to know where we can send on short notice and get 
extra help. At the same time, such a bureau of information 
would be of great benefit to draftsmen.* One of the advantages 
of locating an architect’s office in a large city is the facility with 
which skilled assistants can be found, and we could still further 
increase that advantage by such a bureau of information. If 
this work should be taken up by the association, its benefits would 
properly be limited to members of the association and thereby 
increase the value of membership. 


COMBUSTION.t+ 


BY MORRIS R. EBERSOLE, 


HE fire in a boiler grate is maintained fast or slow, accord- 
T ing to the amount of air (or oxygen) passing, not only 
over, but through it. The more oxygen the red coals 
come in contact with, the more complete is the combustion, and 
the higher the corresponding temperature. To illustrate: The 
most efficient lamp-burners to-day are those in which the wick 
is so-made as to offer the largest surface of flame to the incom- 
ing air (or oxygen). They ane generally made circular with an 
air duct coming up through the center as well as outside, so that 
the circle of flame is constantly and completely surrounded by a 
current of air drawn in by the draft created by the lamp chimney. 
If the lamp is turned up so that the additional oil exposed pro- 
duces an amount of vapor which in burning overbalances the 
amount of oxygen admitted necessary to completely burn it, it 
““smokes”’; that is, the kerosene vapor is only partially burned, 
and soot or unburned carbon pours out of the chimney. 

If the draft is not strong enough, or the lamp is turned very 
low, the vapor escapes unburned, noticed by its disagreeable odor. 
If the draft were strong enough and properly proportioned, 
enough air might be let in to produce an almost colorless, non- 
luminous flame, a result of perfect combustion. 

Exactly so with the relation of the chimney draft to the 
boiler fire. It is quite as delicate as the relation of the lamp light 
to the lamp chimney, and at the same time its results are of far 
greater importance. 

The area and height of the chimney must be proportionate to 
the area of the grate and size of boiler to be erected, a point the 
heating engineer or architect must calculate with precision, and 
the householder and heating contractor must insist on. ‘ 

The flue responds in efficiency to the area of its smallest 
cross section. If, for any reason, known or unknown, it is con- 
stricted, the area of this strictured part determines the efficiency 
of the flue. This may often be caused by the usual ornamental 
capstone, the openings of which are much smaller than the area 
of the chimney proper. A fireplace or closet may have been built 
in front of a chimney at some point, thus reducing the size of 
the flue at that point. An old brick or.some mortar may have 


* Ever since the establishment of the journal, twenty years ago, the office 


of Tur Intanp ArcuiteEct has given its services voluntarily as an “ intelli- 


gence office” for draftsmen, though without advertising the fact or using 
any special means for calling it to the attention of architects and draftsmen. 


} From The Boiler Magazine, Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Company, Chicago. 
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become dislodged. The smokepipe from the boiler may project 
into the flue too far, or the chimney. may not be straight as it 
should be, and consequently contracted at some point in the 
bend or angle. 

A leaky chimney is also one to be condemned. All openings, 
other than the one to which the boiler is connected, should be 
closed up air-tight. In old chimneys, the mortar may fall away 
and expose cracks between the bricks, thus spoiling the draft 
not only by the admittance of air, but on account of its rough 
surface, which in the case of a light draft may become of some 
serious consequence in resisting the upward currents of air by 
friction against it. 

The cheapest shapes of chimneys to build are the rectangular 
or square, and most chimneys for residences are of these shapes, 
although it is known that round flues are the best shapes for 
general use. The aim in selecting a cross-sectional shape being 
to reduce the friction of the ascending smoke and gases as far 
as possible. 

Another point probably not fully appreciated is the fact that 
the house may be so shut up by weather-strips, etc., that a proper 
inlet of air does not take place, either for proper ventilation or 
to supply the necessary air for the draft of the chimney. Now, 
draft, when the chimney has become warmed up, depends upon 
the unbalanced pressure of the column of heated gases against 
the column of outside air which is heavier. 

If the pressure of this outside column is shut off, entirely or 
partially, by shutting up the rooms tightly, there will necessarily 
result a decrease in the chimney draft. Again, an inside flue is 
much better from any engineering standpoint than one outside of 
the building and exposed to the elements. It is less apt to leak, 
and is more efficient because it gets warmer and stays so longér. 

Some chimneys smoke because they form the shortest channel 
by which the air can enter the house to supply the draft to a 
higher chimney.* 

In about one-third of the average private dwellings, the flues 
are so carelessly finished, or so much out of proportion to the 
work they are expected to do, that it is almost impossible to get 
gilt-edged results from heating apparatus connected with them 
without a thorough investigation along the lines we have 
attempted to point out. 


PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE NEW FRENCH PAINT LAW. 


HE paint trade all over the world has been deeply interested 
‘3 in the movement of the French government looking to the 
substitution of zinc white for white lead in the painting of 
structures. In a voluminous report which preceded the intro- 
duction into the Chamber of Deputies of the proposed law, a mass 
of testimony and opinion is presented which argues overwhelm- 
ingly in support of the government’s position. 
The text of the measure is as follows: 
PROJECT OF LAW. 

The President of the French Republic decrees: 

The project of law, of which the tenor is as follows, will be 
presented to the ,Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry, Posts and Telegraphs, who is charged with the 
duty of explaining its objects and supporting it in debate: 

ARTICLE I. 


In workshops, workrooms, building under construction or 
undergoing repair, and generally in all working quarters where 
the painting of structures is carried on, the foremen, directors 
of managers are required, independently of the measures pre- 
scribed, by virtue of the law of June 12, 1893, concerning the 
health and safety of workmen, to conform to the following pro- 
visions : 

ARTICLE II. 

After the expiration of one year from the promulgation of the 
present law, the use of white lead and of litharged linseed oil (oil 
containing lead dryers) shall be forbidden in all work of priming, 
filling and coating. 

ARTICLE III. 

After the expiration of three years from the same date, the 
interdict cited in the foregoing article shall extend to all work of 
painting, of whatever character, executed on the interior of struc- 
tures. By administrative decree issued on advice of the Consul- 
tive Committee of Arts and Manufactures and the Commission 
of Industrial Hygiene appointed by the Minister of Commerce, 
this interdiction may be extended to include work done on the 
exterior of structures. 

The total or partial interdiction of other products having a 
lead base used in the industry of structure painting may be in 
the same manner promulgated by a ruling of the public administra- 
tion, issued in the same manner. 

ARTICLE IV. 


The authority to use white lead or other products with a lead 
base may, by modification of the preceding commands, be accorded 
in exceptional cases by the Minister of Commerce, on the recom- 
mendation of the Consultive Committee on Arts and Manufac- 
tures in each particular case. 

ARTICLE V. ~ 

The inspectors of labor are charged to insure the execution of 

the present law. For this purpose they have the right of entry 


* Chimney Design and Theory.— Christie. 


. 


in all the classes of establishments specified in Article I. How- 
ever, in cases where the work of painting is being executed in 
inhabited quarters, the inspectors may not enter until authorized 
to do so by the occupants. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Articles V, VII, paragraphs 1, 3, 9 and 12, of the law of June 
12, 1893, are applicable in establishing infractions of the present 
law, as well as in correcting them. 

Given at Paris, October 28, 1902. 

By the President of the Republic. 

(Signed) Ee Louset. 

The Minister of Commerce, Industry, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(Signed) Grorces TRourLior: 


CHARLES JOURDAIN. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
NEW JERSEY CHAPTER, A. I. A., EXHIBITION. 

The first exhibition under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, which was held 
at the Newark free library in March, was an interesting one and 
consisted of 250 hangings, showing buildings of all descriptions, 
including both interiors and exteriors. Seventy different archi- 
tects entered exhibits. Eight competitive drawings were sub- 
mitted by architectural assistants in, the competition for three 
prizes offered by the Chapter, $20, $10 and $5. The winner of the 
first prize was John A. Wayferling, Jr., of Newark; the second 
prize was won by James L. Havill, of Montclair, and ‘the third 
by Ernest Fougner, of Red Bank. The problem was a doorway 
in the Roman order. 


MOSAICS. 


ArcHITECT JoHN GALEN Howarp has been appointed professor 
of architecture and head of the new department in architecture 
established by the University of California. 

HucuH Langs, the architect, died April 3, at his home in Arling- 
ton avenue, East Orange, New Jersey, of typhoid fever. He was 
born in Scotland, fifty years ago, and came to America when 
twelve years of age. 

New Jersey architects are protesting against a bill calling for 
the appointment of a State architect. The State Chapter pro- 
nounces the bill inimical to the interests of the State and to the 
profession. 


RicHArD Martin, Jr., an architect of Portland, Oregon, writes 
that he has been burned out and lost everything. He has located 
his new offices at 115 Commercial building, and desires, among 
other things, a new set of catalogues. 


Tue Smith family has been represented in Detroit by three 
generations of architects. Starting with Sheldon Smith in 1858, 
succeeded by his son, Mortimer L., whose sons, Frederick L. and 
Sheldon O., succeeded him, and now the firm is represented by 
Sheldon O. Smith. 

GeEorRGE PALLISER, who for thirty years had been a practicing 
architect, died April 3, at his home in Dobbs Ferry, in his fifty- 
fourth year. He was born in England. Mr. Palliser is said to 
have been the first architect to issue books of plans in this country. 
He was the author of a number of books on architecture, and 
many thousands of residences, according to his friends, were 
built in New York and vicinity from his plans. Several members 
of his family were associated with him in business. 

Messrs. Bruce & Morcan, architects, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
beg to announce to their friends and the public that Mr. John 
Robert Dillon, recently of Chicago, has become associated with 
them and that they have organized under the name of Bruce, 
Morgan & Dillon, incorporated, and the new organization will 
continue the practice of architecture in the offices in the Pruden- 
tial building occupied by Messrs. Bruce & Morgan. The many 
friends of Mr. Dillon, in Chicago and elsewhere, will congratulate 
him and also the firm that has secured so valuable an addition 
to its number. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Horn’s Hotel, St. Louis, Weber & Groves, architects. 

Selections from Chicago Architectural Club exhibition of 1903. 

“The Maryland,” Kansas City, Missouri, Albert Turney, 
architect. 

First National Bank building, Chicago, D. H. Burnham & Co., 
architects. 

Building for Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Weber & Groves, architects. 

Photogravure Plate: Residence of Mr. Friend, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Elmer Grey, architect. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 

Catholic School, New York city. 

Bryn Mawr School, Pennsylvania. 

Residence, Chicago, Frost & Granger, architects. 

Residence, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Elmer Grey, architect. 

Methodist Home for the Aged, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Leonori Apartment building, New York, Buckman & Fox, 
architects. 

Residence of Architect Alexander C. Eschweiler, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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APPLIED TO 


The Handling of Freight and Merchandise of Every 
Kind, whether in Bulk or Package 


ELEVATORS—CONVEYORS 


Automatic, ECONOMICAL, Durable 


Designed to Suit Any 
Requirements or Conditions 


vv 
For Handling Coal and Ashes in Boiler Rooms 
Link Belt Pivoted Bucket Carrier. 


Our Telescopic Ashes Elevators will 
deliver from basement to wagon and drop below side- 
walk when not in use 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO DEP’T S 


LINK BELT MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


LINK BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


First-rate Architectural Draftsmen of I E N All O 2 Specification Reminders 


Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 

Danger from explosion 
Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing 


Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 


No mechanism to become defective. 


Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 
Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 


machines. 


Made in various sizes capable mt charging 2s, 50 and 100 
gallons of water without recharging; with the twin 
Yantacaw, a continuous charged stream can be obtained. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Yantacaw Manufacturing Co., PON 


25 gallons, 14 in. in height 
100 gallons, 36 in. in height 


experience. Address WOOD FLOOR CO. 
ALDEN & Har.ow, Architects, 
Le Pittsburg, Pa. Manufacturers CEMENTS 
of PORTLAND. 
ik, , Garden City Sand Co., 188 Madison St., q 
THE UNIFORM STANDARD GONTRAGI,| © Parquet Floors 
5 REVISED anv IMPROVED. National Hard Finish CONTRACTORS | 
GENERAL. 
ae ALL ORDERS FILLED AT ONCE National Wax Polish Clarence I. Wolfinger, 164 La Salle St., ; 
ie! BY THE PUBLISHERS, Established 1869 Chicago. F 
The Inland Publishing Co.|186 FIFTH AVENUE AND 
te a 602 STAR BLDG., 356 DEARBORN STREET, cHicago. 110 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
| Garden City Sand Co., 188 Madison St., 
Chicago. 
The Yantacaw Chemical Fire Extinguisher HEATING 
FURNACE. 


Robinson Furnace Co., 107 Lake St. 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER BOILERS. 


Keke g - Mackay-Cameron Co., General 
ces, Minneapolis, Minn., 
City, M 


INTERIOR FINISH 


Clarence I. Wolfinger, 164 La Salle St., 
Chicago. . 


SAND 
WHITE. 


_ Garden City Sand Co., 188 Madison St., 
Chicago. 
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BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


SYSTEM OF 


Heating and Ventilating 


Air Volume Positive and Uniform 
with Temperature and Humidity under-Perfect Control 


INSTALLED IN 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


OF ALL CLASSES 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MF Roofing Tin is the 
first requisite; capable work 
the second—that is all—except, 
the roof will last 50 years. The 
manufacturers of MF Roofing 
Tin have lately published a com- 
lete manual of roofing and roof- 
ing material which will be sent 
free to anyone interested in roofs. 


Roofing Tin 


is heavily coated with pure tin and 
new lead by the most favored old 
style process. The thorough amal- 
gamation of the coating with 
the surface of the black plates, 
effected by this process, 
makes the plates impervious to 
rust or atmospheric gases, 
1 Ask your roofer—or send for 
Mh a copy of the book. 


‘ 


MM 


Uf] 


S Writes W. C. CRONEMEYER soy 
to { Carnegie Building, Pitts’ rg. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., 
New York. 


SPECIFICATION 


REMINDER 


FOR THE USE OF 


Architects, Builders 


AND OTHERS. 


A complete summary of items of every 
branch of building work. A very use- 
ful book for those who have to do 
with the erection and construction of 
buildings. Price, 50 cents per copy. 
Apply to 3 

WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary of the National Association of Builders, 
166 Devonshire St. — BOSTON, MASS. 


Big our Route. 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE. 


DOL LDL AL ALD AL AL ALA AL ALL 


SOUTH 


SOUTHEAST 


POPP DOPOD ODD LOD 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 


Hot Springs, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Via the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 
234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


THE NEW YORK SPECIAL 


A Splendid Train to New York, 


Boston, and the East, via the Michigan 
Central, leaves Chicago 5:20 p. m. daily, ar- 
rives Buffalo 7:50 a. m. next day, New York 
6:30 p. m., Boston 9:03 p. m., with through 
sleeping and dining cars, and runs via 
Niagara Falls. O. W. Ruggles, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. . 
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‘ NATIONAL PIONEER 
i FIRE PROOFING COMP ANY FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 
TANDARD METHODS OF 3 
1515 Marquette Building 
CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
wg FRICK BUILDING - - - - PITTSBURGH OF BUILDINGS 
170 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDIN PHILADELPHIA 
oe TREMONT BUILDING - - - BOSTON 
The _Architectural Index 
Wer Being a Monthly Index to a Selected List of Periodical. > 
Sas on Architecture and ‘Allied Sabiede 4 THE NEW YORK SPECIAL - 
It embraces the principal publications of the United States, Canada, England, Germany and France. 
 § It indexes alphabetically every article in them. The Magnificent Train 
— It redeems the articles from their miscellaneous character, making them easily accessible and therefore of ee . ‘ a 
a inestimable value. of the Michigan Central, leaves Chicago daily Ss 
4 ; It will help you by locating articles on certain subjects concerning which you wish to be informed, giving the | 5:20 p. m., runs via Niagara Falls, and ar- megs 
Sixt number and page of the periodicals containing such matter. rives Buffalo at breakfast time next morn- 
> ie It is compiled by experts. ing, New York State points during the day, 
i It costs only One Dollar a year. pe New York City 6:30 p. m., and Boston 9:03 
tT Its value can not be demonstrated here. p.m., with through dining and sleeping 
p> Send Ten Cents for a sample copy and you will realize how valuable it is to you. : cars. O. W. Ruggles, Central Passsenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 
i The Architectural Index 
i | 729 Sixth Avenue NEW YORK 


New First-Class Thro 


from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fast 


Vestibule Night train with through Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 

Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 

en route. ‘Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting lines. 
H.. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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Mr. Architect: REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Dexter Brothers 


English Shingle Stains 


BECAVSSE they will outwear paint or any other stain. 


BECAUSE they preserve the shingle. 


BECAVSE they do not give a painted effect to the shingle. 


BECAV.SE they do not change as other stains do. 


BECAVSE they have no disagreeable odor. 


BECAVSE they are used on the best work from Maine to California, 
BECAV-SE they are used by people who Want the best of everything. 


Hxchusively used on the shingled country houses of My. George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 


Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, Westbury, L. Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Egypt, Mass. 


Manufactured by 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad Street 


H. M. HOOKER CO., Agents BOSTON 
57 W. Randolph Street 


W. S. HUESTON, Agent 
24 East 22d Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 
is the best finish made for 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


' SELECT A GOOD PAINT AND A GOOD PAINTER 


LOOKS BEST WEARS BEST 


Should be well done, if at all. We have made a special study of this class of 
lighting, are acknowledged experts on, the subject, and prepared to give you a 
perfect light on the picture space, without shadows or glare from the direct light 
in the eyes. The only right way to light pictures. Send for list of prominent 
galleries we have lighted. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 1236, 255 


SPRING PAINTIN Gi 


Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis daily 


VIA.- 


‘DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT|; Wisconsin Central R'y § 


JOSBPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, u.s.A.|8 MANITOWOC, 


ART GALLERY LIGHTING! 


where direct connections are made % 
2 for the East and South. : 


-FOR.. 


MILWAUKEE, 
CHICAGO, 


Nearest ticket agent can give you : 


complete information. 


JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


_ BE. ELDON DEANE, 


ARCHITECTURAL COLORIST, 


AND ILLUSTRATOR, 


63 SEYMOUR BUILDING 


Fifth Ave., corner 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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BSTABLISHED 

HAR nv 


qr 


were 


1 & 73 Randolph Street. 


MANUPACTURERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Builders’ Hardware 


ART METAL-WORK OF ALL BERS. 
Cooling Rooms. 
Mechanics’ Tools. 


. Table and Pocket Cutlery. 


Our selection comprises THE BEST from ai! the leading 
factories, as well as our own, and our heavy purchases enable us 
wr = you these goods at prices which can not {ail to please. 

We have many specialties which we manufacture and control 
which can not be found anywhere else. - 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


~7i & 73 RANDOLPH STREET. 
Telephone, Central 551. 


with Paracentric Key affords the highest standard 
of security, and is made in hundreds of styles and. 
sizes, adapted to almost every possible use, from a - 


jewel-case toa poses door. 


Little Brochures, ‘“What is a 
Genuine Yale Lock,” ‘‘Yale Night 
Latches,” ‘‘Artist and Artisan,” 
etc., will be sent on request, 


The 
YALE & TOWNE. 


Mfg. Company. 


Cuicaco OFFICE: 
131 Wabash Avenue. 


You can tell at a glance that no other Sash Cord is substituted.’ dsc: 


is warranted to be of the best cotton stock, smooth 
finish and perfect braid. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When You Build a Skyscraper 


Don't risk its early destruction by using cheap paint 
 onits steel skeleton. There is one material that will 
perfectly protect metal from rust 


Specify it and be safe _ 


EDWARD SMITH é CO. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York, 


59 Market Street, Chicago. 


The 20" Century 
Limited 


The LAKE. Sone 


and 


NEw York CENTRAL, 


TWENTY HOUR 
CHICAGO—N EW YORK 
TRAIN 


12:30 p. m., Cent. Time 
9:30 a. m., East. Time 


Lv. Chicago, daily, 
Ar. New York, daily, 


C.F. DALY 
cone Ass’t Gen’l Pass’ Agt. 


CHICAGO 


A.J. SMITH : 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 
CLEVELAND 


City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


. Chicago to New York Between Business Hours. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when correspcnding with Advertisere- _ 


Durable Metal | Coating : 
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